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ornamented with gilded balconies.    Surely this must be the enchanted castle
of Sheraz&d.

A few abrupt turnings conduct you to the edge of the sacred lake, Tal Koutora,
the shores of which are covered with delightful gardens; small marble kiosks
enshrining the symbolical four-faced lingam appear here and there among the
trees; and a few naked fakirs, covered with ashes, may be seen in groups on the
slopes. The waters of the Tal occupy the whole of this part of the valley,
leaving barely sufficient space for the road; and the town is situated on the
other side of the embankment, which supports a beautiful garden and summer-
palace, with groves of orange and mango trees and artificial lakes. Making the
circuit of the lake, we toiled wearily up the flight of marble steps leading to the
castle. The way is defended on either side by embattled ramparts, and at every
turning there is a massive gate, with bastions and a guard-house. The castle is
from 80 to 100 feet above the level of the lake; but the stone buttresses which
support the sides of the hill descend perpendicularly into the water, and look
like a continuation of the castle walls, which are built exactly over them, thus
making the frontage appear more than two hundred feet high. The monotony
of this huge facade is broken by a few balconies and light verandahs, running
across the upper part of the building; which form its only exterior ornamer*
The principal entrance, which is a large pointed archway, surmounted by light
cTvatris (kiosks), and built in a simple and severe style of architecture, leads to an
immense court, three sides of which are occupied by the great blocks of buildings
formerly used as barracks and stables. This court occupies the lower plateau of
the hill; the principal buildings of the palace are situated on the upper plateau,
and are built upon a high terrace overlooking the court. You reach the palace
by a handsome flight of steps; and, passing through a beautiful gateway
ornamented with brilliant frescoes, you find yourself in the midst of all the
wonders which have rendered this spot so famous throughout Hindostan. At one
end of the terrace rises the great hall of the Dewani Khas, one of the most
beautiful specimens of Indian art. A double row of columns, supporting a
massive entablature, form three sides of the hall, which is roofed in by a vaulted
and very lofty ceiling of great solidity; the fourth side, which is walled up,
facing the lake. The building is therefore in reality only a kiosk on a very
large scale, as it is perfectly open to the air. The hall is paved with marble,
inlaid with colours ; and a platform of white marble, erected at one extremity,
serves as a throne. The first row of columns are of red sandstone, with capitals
of great beauty, on which elephants are sculptured, supporting with their trunks
the sloping stone roof which descends from the cornice. The shafts of these
columns are covered with a layer of smooth white stucco, which hides the
magnificent sculpture. It appears that no sooner had Mirza completed the
Dewani Khas than it came to the ears of the Emperor Jhanghir, that his vassal
had surpassed him in magnificence, and that this last great work quite eclipsed
all jbhe marvels of the imperial city; the columns of red sandstone having been
particularly noticed as sculptured with exquisite taste and elaborate detail In a
fit of jealousy the emperor commanded that this masterpiece of art should be
thrown down, and sent commissioners to Ambir, charged with the execution of
this order; whereupon the Mirza, in order to save the structure, had the cc^uinns
plastered over with stucco, so that tlie messengers from Agra should have to